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IS EUROPE GOING 
LEFT? 


Mr. KRUvEGER: For ten years most of Europe has been going to 
the right—not to the left; in some parts it has been for longer than 
that. It makes a lot of difference to this country whether Europe 
after the war goes to the left or not. It may determine whether we 
have another war in the next twenty years; it may determine the 
character of the immediate postwar economic situation; and it may 
possibly determine the long-run developments of the economic sys- 
tem in the United States. 

If Europe goes to the left, it is a tremendous change. Is it moving 
in that direction? What about the French situation? 


Mr. SHaArp: As I understand the French situation, the De Gaul- 
lists and the leaders of the Resistance Movement are going to de- 
mand a lot of socialization. They are going to demand socialization 
of electric power, railways, public utilities, the heavy industries, 
banking, and perhaps insurance companies. They are going to in- 
sist upon a free, honest press that will no longer be controlled by 
venal influences. They are going, on the political side, to demand 
a much stronger and responsible executive, and they are going to 
demand universal suffrage, including women voting." 

However, in Italy the situation may be a little different. 

« For statements of the aims of the French Resistance leaders for the new 


France see Jean-Marie Gerbault, ‘““What the French Resistance Movement 
Wants,” Free World, May, 1944. The author quotes from interviews with vari- 
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Mr. LERNER: I am not an expert on Italy as you are on France, 
but I have some ideas on the obvious trends. I think that we put too 
much emphasis upon what is happening to the Badoglio govern- 
ment and to the monarchy in Italy. The House of Savoy and the 
Badoglio government are temporary and precarious, and both of 
them will go. 

The crucial thing that will happen is the placing of heavy indus- 
try in the north under the control of the people and the breaking up 
of the large landlord estates of the south. I think that Italy is going 
to shape up in that direction. 


Mr. KRvuEGER: Del Vayo, you were the minister of foreign af- 
fairs in the Spanish Republic. What would a left government in 
Spain have as its major policies? 


Mr. DEt Vayo: First, it would do away with Franco. However, 
there would be no monarchy, for it would mean the reestablishment 
of a republic. Then, under the republic, there would have to be the 
continuation of the agrarian reforms and the socialization of mo- 
nopolies. In the foreign field, it would mean a fight against the Fa- 
lange, which in Latin America has become the greatest danger for a 
democratic victory. It is now striving to exercise influence and to 
continue its work even after the military defeat of Hitler. 


ous members of the delegates of the Consultative Assembly in Algiers and in- 
cludes their views on the Atlantic Charter, reforming the French economic sys- 
tem, and their program for postwar France. 


2 For further material on the Falange see Lloyd Mallan, “Axis Propaganda 
in Latin America,” Current History, September, 1943, and Isabel de Palencia, 
“Falange in the New World,” Inter-American Monthly, February, 1944. 
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Mr. Krvecer: In general, then, a left Europe would be a Europe 
in which industrial and financial policy would bring about the so- 
cialization of industry and finance. From the standpoint of agri- 
cultural policy in Poland and Yugoslavia and in other places where, 
more or less, feudal land structure still remains, there would be very 
heavy emphasis on land reform and on the breaking up of the big 
estates. That means, then, does it, a socialized economy in all 
Europe? 


Mr. Lerner: It means a movement toward socialization in most 
of the countries of Europe—let me put it that way. One of the things 
that I am impressed by is how little many people understand about 
the revolutionary character of any kind of war—and particularly 
of a war like the present one which destroys so much and which 
clears the ground of so much. I think that this war has had revolu- 
tionary consequences for Europe, and, as I see it, the socialization 
of industry in these European countries is the fulfilment of that 


revolutionary tendency. 


Mr. SHARP: May I interrupt there? Do you think that the Nazi 
control of Europe has accentuated this socialization, even though 
the Nazis did not operate by democratic means? 


Mr. Lerner: I do. That is part of the crazy paradox of this whole 
thing. The Nazis are anything but socialists, because the industry 
which they ran, under state control, was not being run under the 
people. The big monopolies were still left in charge. But the Nazis, 
in order to achieve certain military objectives, did centralize a good 
deal of European industry, and this, thereby, will enable that in- 
dustry to be socialized more easily after the war. 


Mr. KRvEGER: What you are saying, then, is it not, is that it is 
going to be impossible for any postwar governments in the western 
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European countries to unscramble those eggs and to restore an 
economy like that which preceded the development of the Nazis in 
Europe? 


Mr. LERNER: Whatever else happens, I do not think that these 
European countries will go back to prewar private enterprise. There 
may be other alternatives, but that does not seem to me to be one. 


Mr. SuHarp: For example, in Central Europe the big develop- 
ments in the field of electric power may have to cut across state 
lines. That is, there may be something on the order of a Tennessee 
Valley Authority in the Danube, and that is going to require the 
collaboration of governments and a high degree of control over the 


economy. 


Mr. KRvuEGER: Does this mean, then, that Europe is going Com- 
munist? Is for Europe to go left the same thing as for Europe to go 
Communist? My answer would be “‘No.”’ It is possible, I believe, for 
Europe to go left without going Communist, but I would like to hear 
Del Vayo on that question. 


Mr. Dez Vavo: Europe can go to the left without going Com- 
munist. We have already heard here how France, Italy, and Spain 
will look on the left. I think that there are many possibilities in a 
Socialist direction. I am very much inclined to believe in the So- 
cialist parties in Europe in spite of the pitiful record of the Second 


Internationale. They are going to play a game; a very strong part. 


3 The Second (Socialist) International was organized by a group of delegates 
from various countries in 1889 to celebrate the hundredth anniversary of the 
French Revolution. This congress constituted, down to the outbreak of World 
War I, a body representative of the world’s Labour-Socialists. The war, how- 
ever, brought irreconcilable differences among its members and consequent 
secessions. The establishment of the Bolshevist government in Russia led to the 
formation in 1919 of the Third (Communist) International. The Third Inter- 
national, which was dissolved in Moscow on May 15, 1943, served after the 
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Especially, I would say, it is my hope that the British Labour party 
will try, in that respect, to counterbalance the reactionary influence 
of the British Tories. 


Mr. Suarp: There is another angle to that. The people of these 
countries are going to be interested in concrete things like jobs and 
social security and are not going to be particularly interested in 
isms as such. I am thinking now especially of western Europe. 


Mr. Krvuecer: You are tending to agree, then, are you not, 
Sharp, that Europe can go left without going Communist? 


Mr. SHarp: Most decidedly. 


Mr. KrvueceEr: The interest of the people is in the very practical 
affairs of jobs and a certain measure of internal security. Those 
things can be achieved by developments in a collectivist direction 
without those developments being Communist. 


Mr. SHarp: But under democratic control. 


Mr. LERNER: May I add that to think that the peoples of Europe 
can move leftward only by moving to communism betrays a poverty 
of the historical imagination and of political analysis. Communism 
happens to be the particular form of socialism which Russia, be- 
cause of its history and because of its internal conditions and be- 
cause of the character of its leadership, has adopted. It has had 
enormous prestige, of course, with other European countries—par- 
ticularly on account of Russia’s military successes. But that does not 
mean that these other countries will adopt the Russian form of so- 
cialism. It would mean, rather, that they would be inclined to move 


first World War as the leader of the world’s revolutionary forces, while the Sec- 
ond International, which was never officially dissolved but which remained very 
weak after the war, adhered to more moderate views and to parliamentary prin- 
ciples (see the article in the Encyclopaedia Britannica on ‘The International’’). 
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toward some form of socialism, but adapted to their own inherent 
conditions. 


Mr. SHaArp: I believe also that in liberated Europe the old labor 
movements will want to become independent and not be subject 
to rigid state control. 


Mr. KRvuEGER: Let us now get at the basic subject of this RouND 
TaBLE—why Europe will go left, if it is going left. Del Vayo, you 
have had tremendous experience with that in the Spanish situation, 
as well as in Latin America. What is your judgment on this ques- 
tion? Why will Europe go left? You say it will. Why? 


Mr. Det Vayo: It will go left for many reasons. The first reason 
is to be found in the treason of the right. Practically everywhere in 
Europe the right as a whole—out of hostility to any form of Euro- 
pean New Deal, out of fear of Russia—has sympathized with fas- 
cism, has forced the Munich capitulation, and has advocated doing 
business with Hitler. This alone would have been enough to push 
the people of Europe to the left. 

But the answer lies not only in the question for the past. In the 
years immediately ahead of us there remain grave problems. The 
problem of liquidating fascism is for me the most important of all 
and of making sure that fascism does not survive in spite of military 
defeat. I do not think that it is going to be Mr. Churchhill, who is 
just back from Italy, where he tried to save the Fascist House of 
Savoy, who is going to see that fascism does not gain new strength. 
It is the Movement of Resistance—the Maquis, the Underground 
everywhere in Europe—that will take care of it. The Movement of 
Resistance, as everybody knows, is fundamentally left. 

But approaching the problem from another angle, on the eco- 
nomic level, all persons acquainted with the present situation agree 
that the reorganization of Europe will demand many socialistic 
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measures, Therefore, we can say that politically, economically, and 
from all aspects, everything is pushing Europe to the left. 


Mr. KrveEcer: Del Vayo, you have given three very strong rea- 
sons—that internal economic pressures are pushing Europe to the 
left; that the main forces of the underground movements have been 
left forces; and that the right, in most European countries, has a 
record for which you have used the very strong word “treason.” 
Those are very strong reasons. If they stand, gentlemen, everybody 
here will be agreeing that Europe has to go to the left. Will it? 


Mr. LERNER: Del Vayo is a European political leader, and I 
hope and pray very much that he will soon be back in his own coun- 
try—Spain—where he belongs in a position of responsibility. He is 
right to have and to express this moving political faith, but I would 
say, as an American and as an observer of what is happening in 
Europe, that the road of European leftism is going to be a terribly 
hard one. For example, after the liberating passions have had a 
chance to die down in these various countries, the reactionary forces 
will begin to creep out. They will begin to reassert themselves—the 
cartel kings, the big landowners, the armies, the bureaucrats, the 
banking group. 


Mr. Swarr: Do you mean that they may very well have civil war 
in these countries—or something approaching it? 


Mr. LERNER: You will have civil war and violence, and you will 
have on the part of a lot of “respectable” American people the out- 
cry that this is what communism is doing in Europe. It is creating 
violence, they will say. 


Mr. SHarp: It is creating chaos. 


Mr. LERNER: Yes. 


_ Mr. Kruecer: I think, Lerner, that Del Vayo is right in citing 
all those three reasons, and I hope that they win out. But there is 
one factor on the other side that I would like to mention—an inter- 
nal factor in each of those countries. At the end of this war, the 
strength of nationalism—and a very arrogant kind of nationalism 
which was too strong already before the war—is going to assert 
itself and be far greater. That is, there will be a great legacy of in- 
tensified nationalism in all the liberated countries of Europe. My 
guess would be that the force of that power of nationalism will be 
a force not operating at all in the leftward direction but will be a 
road block in the way of a leftward movement in Europe. 


Mr. LERNER: That is possible but not necessarily something that 
will happen. Nationalism is a force which is essentially neutral and 
which can be used in any direction. It can be channeled in a healthy 
direction for a genuine economic democracy, or it can be diverted 
and distorted into something like a new fascism. 


Mr. Suarp: There are many signs that this nationalism may be 
a collaborative type of nationalism and not a narrow economic sort 


of nationalism. 


Mr. LERNER: If it is, then we ought not to maintain our very 


long fear of nationalism. 


Mr. KRrvueEGER: With some reservations, then, what we are say- 
ing is that the forces moving Europe to the left are very, very power- 
ful. But let me state a paradox. If the forces in Europe making for a 
leftward movement are very, very powerful, and if, on the other 
side, Russia is cold to a program of socialization in western Europe, 
if the Vatican is opposing it, if Britain is opposing it, if the United 
States is opposing it, what will happen when Europe wants to go left, 
and the great powers of the world will not let her? Is that the situa- 


tion? 
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Mr. SHARP: Just a minute. On what assumption are you going 
here—that Russia will be cold to it and that Britain and the Vatican 
will oppose it? I do not think but that the Russian policy might very 
well move in the other direction. Of course, it is uncertain; there 
may be surprises; and it is possible that Russian nationalism may 
become the dominant motive force in Russian policy, but I do not 
think that we can say definitely which way Russia is going to move 
here.4 


Mr. LERNER: Russia has, I believe, two purposes in mind, if you 
can analyze her rather inscrutable foreign policy. One purpose is, of 
course, to maintain and extend her power, particularly to prevent 
any recurrence of the threat of a cordon sanitaire thrown around 
Russia. The second purpose, I think, is to get social systems and 
governments around her with which she can work and with which 
she is friendly. 


Mr. KRUEGER: But that second purpose, Lerner, is now in abey- 
ance, is it not? 


Mr. LERNER: Part of that second purpose is in abeyance, Krue- 
ger. Let me put it this way: Russia does not very much want to get 
these various European countries to adopt economic systems that 
parallel her own or that would be dominated by parties like her own. 
But Russia does want governments which are sympathetic enough 
to Russia so that there will no longer be a threat of war as there was 
before. 


Mr. SHARP: By “sympathetic,” do you mean democratic gov- 


ernments? 


4 See William Henry Chamberlin, Louis Gottschalk, and Sir Bernard Pares, 
What Is Russia’s Peace Program? a University of Chicago RouND TABLE trans- 
cript, No. 337, broadcast September 3, 1944, for a discussion of the relation of 
Europe and the Soviet Union. 
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Mr. Lerner: Not necessarily—but sympathetic in the sense that 
they will not work in any kind of arrangement to threaten Russia’s 
power, because Russia is Communist. 


Mr. Det Vayo: Russia does not move to the right in regard to 
my country, anyhow, because, up to now, Russia and Mexico and 
China are the only three powers which have not recognized Franco, 
and Russia did not, indeed, make any effort in the last years to re- 
vive Franco as another democratic power. 


Mr. LERNER: That is a great concrete test. Del Vayo, I wish 
that I could say the same thing about America, in relation to the 
recognition of Franco. 


Mr. Krvuecer: But nobody here has yet cited any evidence that, 
at the present time, whatever you may say of the future, Russia has 
a policy at the present time to extend a system of collectivized in- 
dustry and finance into western Europe. It has not even been car- 
ried into those parts of Central Europe over which Russian military 
control is now being established. So, at the best, it would seem to 
me you would have to, for the moment, rate Russia as a rather 
neutral factor in that situation. 

What about the Vatican, Del Vayo? You have probably had more 
experience in dealing with the Vatican as a political power and as an 
economic power than most other people I know. Is the Vatican a 
conservative influence? Is it opposed to Europe’s going left?s 


Mr. Det Vayo: Yes. I have had a long experience and not a 
pleasant one, but I want to be very clear. I do not have any anti- 
Catholic feeling, and it would be a great ingratitude on my part not 
to remember that during the Spanish War many wonderful Span- 


5 See G. A. Borgese, Reinhold Niebuhr, and George N. Shuster, The Papacy 
and the Peace, a University of Chicago Rounp TaBte transcript, No. 333, broad- 
cast August 6, 1944, for an analysis of Vatican policy. 
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ish Catholics—the Basque country, for instance—were for our side. — 
But I am very much concerned to see now that the Vatican is be- 
coming, I will say, nearly the main headquarters in the negotiations 
for peace. We read in the papers every day that every man of im- 
portance goes to Rome to the Vatican. 

We come to this also very paradoxical situation, because I know 
‘well how Catholics were very much concerned about the future of 
the Vatican and the moral position of the Vatican in the time fol- 
lowing the end of the war. The Vatican has not a very brilliant rec- 
ord in the fight for democracy, but it has now its own power which 
is very Strong, in Spain, in Latin America, and, I would say, also in 
the United States. It also has the additional power given to the 
Vatican by the great democratic powers just this day. 


Mr. KrvueEceEr: Isn’t there now a possibility of a deal between 


the Vatican and Moscow? 


Mr. Lerner: You use rather rough language. I suppose that 
that is true; I would say a “concordat” or ‘“‘arrangement.” Yes, I 
would say that this is another paradox. I would add to what Del 
Vayo has just been saying about the Vatican that both Russia and 
the Vatican, as great political forces in Europe, would like to see an 
era of stability for quite a long time—each for its own purpose. It 
is, therefore, quite conceivable that, since this is so and since neither 
of them wants an era of violent change, they may get together on 


a basic agreement. 


Mr. SHarp: But there is another angle to that problem. There 
is, among the Catholics of Europe, a very strong liberal, if not so- 
cialist, element. They have played a prominent part in the Resist- 
ance Movement in France and Belgium and other countries. That 
force may tend to temper what the Vatican may do even if it should 


take the line that has been suggested here. 
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Mr. LERNER: Would you not say, therefore, that Vatican policy 
is still not wholly determined and still ina state of flux, particularly 
with respect to Russia? 


Mr. SHARP: Quite so; quite so. 


Mr. KRUEGER: Does anybody here challenge my statement made 
earlier that the influence of Britain on this question is a conservative 
influence? Certainly, in the case of Italy, where British influence 
was very, very strong, it was used against the development of a 
left government and left policies on the part of the Italian govern- 
ment. Is that not so? Is there any prospect of its changing? 


Mr. SHARP: You have to remember, of course, that British poli- 
cies have been so preoccupied with the war that we may not have 
a very clear indication of what they are going to be after the war. 
There is the further possibility that there may be a change of gov- 
ernment in Britain, with the Labour party coming into power. 
Such a change might possibly orientate British policy in a little 
different direction. Iam not sure that you would take that position, 
Lerner. 


Mr. LERNER: No, Sharp, not wholly. I feel that the present 
leadership of the British Labour party is essentially conservative 
and that, so far as foreign policy is concerned, they do not differ 
drastically from the more liberal elements of the Tories. I might 
add one other thing about Britain. The British, as a great power, 
are frightened; they are frightened when they measure their own 


future strength as against the strength of America and the massive 
strength of Russia. 


Mr. Suarp: Do you mean, then, that they are likely to follow 
our lead in this, because they are so economically dependent upon 
us? : 
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Mr. LERNER: They may follow our lead, or, what is more likely, 
both America and Britain will seek to combine in order to lay down 
conditions for lending, let us say, money and machine tools to the 
French and to the Spanish. 


Mr. Det Vayo: In regard to what Mr. Lerner said about the 
British Labour leader chiefs, I will agree; but, nevertheless, there are 
several encouraging facts. For instance, there is the recent state- 
ment of the National Council on Labour on Mr, Churchill’s reference 
to General Franco. It was excellent, and still more important was 
the enthusiastic reception that the statement brought throughout 
the whole British labor movement. 


Mr. LERNER: But, Del Vayo, I wonder if you can envisage the 
leadership passing immediately in the Labour party from Atlee and 
Morrison to, let us say, Bevin. Do you envisage that soon? 


Mr. Det Vayo: Not soon, but it will depend very much upon the 
state of the masses of the British Labour party. They believe in the 
masses always. 


Mr. KRUEGER: Certainly the British Labour party is not, in the 
next couple of years, going to become a very powerful influence. 


Mr. LERNER: What happens elsewhere in Europe is likely to in- 
- fluence whether or not the British Labour party does. 


Mr. KRUEGER: But Del Vayo is right when he says that a govern- 
| ment in Britain dominated by the Labour party is not going to in- 
_ dorse Franco the way Churchill has recently indorsed Franco. 

_ From the standpoint of the United States, American policy has 
| been conservative, has it not, as indicated in the French episode? 


| Mr. SHarp: Seemingly so. 
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Mr. Kruecer: And will not American policy continue to remain 
conservative on the continent of Europe? 
Mr. Suarp: That remains to be seen, I think. If we actually im- 
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plement freedom from want and full employment, which we talk so 
much about; if we actually get these new functional international 
organizations going; and if we are forced to collaborate regularly 
with the representatives of these leftist governments in Europe, we 
may see a distinct change in our policy. 


Mr. KrveceEr: There is a question here that I would like to put 
to Lerner. If in Britain and in the United States and in the Vatican 
there are powerful influences going left, why is the United States 
opposed to Europe’s going left? 


Mr. LERNER: The reasons for the resistance are fairly clear. 
There is a fear that Europe will become communized; there is fear 
for the future of corporate capitalism. If Europe should become so- 
cialized, that would have an impact back again on capitalist coun- 
tries. It would be impossible, in the face of a socialist Europe, for an 
irresponsible corporate capitalism to continue in the United States. 


Mr. KRvuEGER: But what weapons will these powers—Britain, 
the United States, and the Vatican—use to keep Europe from going 
left? Are they likely to use control over the food policies and re- 
habilitation policies as weapons for nonrecognition of governments 
that the United States government does not like? What are the 
weapons with which the United States will influence the question? 


Mr. SHARP: They could use food as a political weapon, but I do 
not myself think that they will. 


Mr. KRrvuEcGeEr: It has been done before. 
Mr. LERNER: It was done after World War I. 


Mr. Det Vayo: I do not think that it will be very successful, be- 
cause if Europe needs food, it needs freedom more. The European 
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peoples are not going to let themselves be influenced only by food; 
the political process in Europe will go on just the same. 


Mr. LERNER: I would like to express just one note of hope about 
the American policy, and that has to do with my faith in the Ameri- 
can people. Sooner or later, I believe, the American people are going 
to discover that if we interpose too many resistances to the fulfil- 
ment of the aims of the European people, we will be not so much 
destroying the leftist movements (I do not think that you can do 
that) but we will be throwing the leftist movements into the arms 
of the dictatorial groups among them. The only consequence of a 
reactionary American policy in Europe will be not to destroy left- 
ism but to make it antidemocratic leftism. 


Mr. SHarp: That will increase the likelihood of another major 
war. 


Mr. LERNER: Very decidedly. 


Mr. KRvuEGER: You mean that our choice, then, is between two 
different kinds of leftism in Europe? 


Mr. SuHarp: Yes, it is between a democratic leftism, which is 
genuine economic democracy, and a leftism which relies primarily 
upon a bitter nationalism, upon war, and which would be a new 


form of fascism. 


Mr. KRvuEGER: Would you conclude, then, that the more vigor- 
ous the opposition offered in the United States, Britain, and the 
Vatican to Europe’s going left, the less democratic Europe’s econo- 
my and political system will eventually be? 


Mr. SHARP: That is what most Americans do not understand. 


Mr. KrvueEceEr: I do not believe that that is very generally under- 
stood. If that is our conclusion, it is an important one. 
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We seem to have been in some agreement that a left Europe 
means socialization of industry and of finance and, in some coun- 
tries particularly, extensive land-reform programs; that there are 
some resistances to leftism internally in Europe—the dangers of 
civil war and the splintering of political agreement and the strength 
of nationalism there; that Russia is, at least temporarily, rather 
cold toward collectivization; and that the Vatican, the United 
States, and Britain are all opposed to a left Europe. Whether they 
can Stop it in the long run is another question. But whether we have 
another war in twenty years, what kind of economy we will even- 
tually have, what the immediate postwar economic situation will 
be, may depend upon the question of what American policy will be 
toward leftist movements and leftist governments on the continent 
of Europe. 
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What Do You Think? 


. Do you think that the strongest factors point toward recon- 
structed Europe’s going left? Is it possible that, even though 
such forces may be very strong, they will be submerged “after 
the liberating passions have died down’”’? 

. Is it, in your opinion, desirable to have Europe go left after the 
war? Why or why not? Outline the factors which will be impor- 
tant in pushing Europe one way or the other. Does going left 
necessarily mean a trend toward communism? In what other 
form might revolutionary changes take place? 

. Do you think that the invasion of Europe is becoming a real 
liberation of Europe? What is the difference between freeing 
territory and freeing peoples? What role should the occupation 
forces and Allied Military Government organization play? Upon 
what basis should the new governments be chosen? By the Un- 
derground? The Resistance forces? The exiled governments? 
Popularly elected officers? How will the decisions on the new 
governments influence whether Europe goes left or right? 


. Assuming that Europe does go toward the left, what type of 
program and changes will be put into effect? What “reforms” 
will be involved? Discuss the possibilities with respect to indus- 
try, finance, banking, agriculture, and land policies. What polit- 
ical and social changes would also be involved? 

. Evaluate the United Nations’ policy with respect to the libera- 
tion of Italy. Is Allied policy changing? Should the United Na- 
tions allow internal civil revolutions within the liberated Euro- 
pean countries, or should they maintain order at any cost? 

. Do you think that the Vatican, Russia, the United States, and 
Britain are the chief obstacles to a leftist Europe? What groups 
would be opposed in the United States? Upon what grounds? 
How will this country be affected by the turn of events in 
Europe? 

. Do you believe that this war has been part of a world revolu- 
tion? Are there new forces at work which mean inevitable 
changes in the government and economic systems of European 
countries? What are these forces? Will civil war be inevitable 
in many cases to reconcile the differences between the old and 
the new? What role should the United Nations play in the “re- 
birth” of such European countries? 
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